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HIOH Llf^KTS 


TO THE AUTHOR OF AN OLD BOOK OF VERSE 

by Beulah May 


I broach your verses as a cask of wine 
Hid In a cellar, dark and musky sweet 
\Yith lees and pomace, hapless millers beat 
Their wings in cobwebs, desolate and fine. 

Such was the vintage, heady e.nd divine 
That Virgil brewed for Horace as the street 
Darkened to sunset and with wistful feet 
A wind ran crying down the Apennine, 

In an old taproom, shuttered and alight. 

You once sat dreaming while the endless rain 
Beat measure to your verses. Laughing-eyed 
You shouted out the chorus. Now tonight 
The rafters rock, your voice rings oui. again. 
Toasting your long shanks at my ingleside. 

(Bozart-vifestminster) 


Art is justly said to be eternal. Thus it is when 
W 3 consider photography as an art, and only then, that 
we are enabled to understand why it is that some of 
the very early camera addicts were able to produce 
such superlatively good work. Pessimists and other 
devotees of the "Good Old Days" often vocalize to the 
effect that work turned out today is no better than 
that of the 19 th-century photographers. The old-timers, 
with their funny cameras and lenses (or no lens at all; 
just a tiny pin-hole), and their unbelievable negative 
materials, did turn out some great pictures. 

But photography is such a different matter now. 
Technically it is, in everything except the basic prin¬ 
ciple - viz: the action of light upon light-sensitive 
media - a new thing. At no time has it stood still; 
but today scientific technical processes move forward 
so rapidly that the most dilettantish photographer must 
strive constantly to’ keep anywhere near abreast of the 
times. Put aside your cameras; stay away from the 
darkroom for two or three months, and you’ll feel 
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like a moss-back when you begin again. And, what is 
more, you'll be onel An entire cycle of technical 
growth will have passed you by. 

Modern photographic development is not quite a 
miracle - the miracle of making something out of noth¬ 
ing - but it is almost that. Instead of allowing the 
light Itself to corrode and chemicalize the negative 
material (requiring exposures up to several hour's in 
full sunlight), the merest touch of light alone is nec¬ 
essary; then the magic of development. It is . the 
building up chemically - or physically - of an image 
which follows the pattern of that brief light flash 
which did nothing but prepare the way for the developer 
to act. 

There is no step in the photographic process, 
from the loading of the sensitized plate or film to the 
mounting of the finished print, which is not intensely 
fascinating. Nor is there a single stage in the pro¬ 
cess which is not advancing day by day, scientifically, 
technically, and in every other conceivable v/ay. 

But the art back of it all - the artistic, creat¬ 
ive urge which seeks to Interpret the desires, the 
moods, the objectives of the artist - it is that which 
is eternal. It is that which is present in the sim¬ 
ple primitiveness of the 19th-century workers; and 
neither more nor less so in the highly advanced, high¬ 
ly controllable product of the moderns. 

As we draw near to the close, we find ourselves 
stricken with the sudden awareness of a possible dilem¬ 
ma. Our motives, we confess, are liable to some mis¬ 
understanding. But we assert in the face of whatever 
suspicions may arise; This is not advertising, this is 
not salesmanship, this is not propaganda. The Camera 
Club, affiliated with the Arts Guild, has no need of 
anything of the sort. It is actually doing things. 
There one may hear lectures on the various processes 
and techniques, old and new. There are exhibits which 
present vrark of the latest, newest, best, together with 
samples of photography of the past, which, also, is 
often surprisingly good. Photographing expeditions, 
the comparison and criticism of prints, showings of 
lantern slides and motion pictures. Membership in this 
club is free to Arts Guild members; and, in the immor¬ 
tal words of the promoter of yesteryear, highly enter¬ 
taining and instructive. 


M. A. 
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WORDS 


There is a music in words. Though they he not 
sung but merely spoken, and though they be not spoken 
in verse but in prose, there is a music in the sounds 
of simple words. Even when silently read, audible only 
to the inner ear, or when heard in a foreign tongue 
whose meaning eludes us, their music is out little lost 
or diminished. After all, it is only natural that this 
Should be so, because no musical Instrument that was 
ever devised by man can be compared with the human 
voice. Sounds that proceed from the most musical of all 
Instruments must of necessity be most musical, and be¬ 
cause this instrument is a vital pirt of our physical 
being, completely attuned to our nature, its every 
least stirring into action most readily and deeply 
moves and affects us. 

The orator knows so well this music of words, the 
magic power that it has over his listeners. He v/ill 
convince you readily enough that black is white, or 
vice versa. The able lawyer, Indeed, is always prepared 
to speak equally convincingly from either side of the 
fence. Do you imagine that it is altogether upon his 
logic that he depends to convince you? Long before his 
cold logic or his sophistry has touched your reason, 
the v/arm music of his words has aroused and has swayed 
your feelings, and his eloquence, playing over yoiar 
deeper emotions like heat lightnings flashing ov-er the 
surging depths of the sea, has- swept you off your feet. 
Vowel echoes vowel; consonant reinforces or offsets 
consonant; phrase and rounded period roll after measur¬ 
ed phrase and period in a varied repetition and in a 
studied contrast where every word is carefully chos-en 
and set in its place, not merely for sense ’ but for 
sound. Rhythmically, yet with no obtrusive rhytlimic 
pattern, his prose opens out, little by little, into a 
broad pattern of entrancing beauty whose effect is to 
disarm your critical Judgement and, whether true or 
false, to let his premise through, when he has finished, 
you will be left in a state -of induced hypnosis, a kind 
of semi-intoxication,- and you v/ill be quite ready to 
accept the conclusions to which he has br'ought you, 
though you know not at all how you have arrived whore 
you are. 

> 

The orator knows the music of words, but the poet 
knows it even better,. To this natural music he adds the 
conscious rhythm of the danco or the march, and he 
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brings to bear a host of artful tricks to enhance its 
loveliness and its appeal. The poet, like the orator, 
says something, too, but his message is far more subor¬ 
dinated to his music. It is not v/hat he says that mat¬ 
ters so much as the manner in v/hich he says it. The 

orator conquers the stronghold of the mind through the 
heart; v/hile the poet takes captive the heart for its 
ovm sake, only incidentally reaching beyond, for his 
appeal is not unto reason at all but unto pure emotion. 
The spell that the orator casts over you will hold and 
haunt you only until your sober reason reasserts itself; 
but the spell that the poet once puts upon you, you 
will never again throw off. Smoothly and precisely, 
syllable by sounding syllable, he builds a shrine or a 
tower of harmonious v/ords with the sole aim of impart¬ 
ing to his readers or listeners not some new thought 
but some ancient vision, not some novel idea but some 
mood that is old as human life. The poet is but the 
piping of reeds among the hills; he is the clashing of 
cymbals and the' rolling of drums; he is the peal of an 
organ, deep and sustained, echoing from the cloistered 
crypts of a twilighted temple of long vanished gods. It 
is for this very reason that no poem can ever really be 
translated. You may render the poet's message from lan¬ 
guage to language, but his music you must leave behind. 
Set over the "Iliad" into English, if you will, word 
for word, accurately, and with every shade of meaning; 
but unless you can also set over the music of the ori¬ 
ginal Greek, you will never be able to make us under¬ 
stand why it was that seven cities should have bothered 
to strive for the honor of being known as the birth¬ 
place of Homer. 


L. 3. vii. 






-:?• -:!• -if- ^ -it ii- ii- -Si- 


REMEMBER: Regular meetings of the Sierra Madre Arts 
Guild are held on the first Friday of each month, at 
8:00 p.m. 


In the beginning was the Nord, and the viford was 
with God, and the Word was God. 


John 1:1. 
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STRAY ANIMAL by Anne Walters 


"Kath'run," she said her name was. 

The district nurse ran her finger down the list; 
looked up, "Catherine?" 

The girl pondered the extra syllable uncertainly, 
"I-I guess so-Kath'run." 

"Father's name?" 

"I - I don't rightly know, Ma'am," 

So many waiting there in the line. You mustn't 
spend too much time on one case. "But what is your 

other name? Catherine what?" 

"Oh. My school name? Kath'run Carter. We 
was all 'Carter' at school." 

"Where were you in school?" 

"Onct in Texas, An' onct in Oklahoma. I don't 
remember before that," 

"I mean, what grade were you in?" 

The girl shook her head. "I - I don't rightly 

knov;. It was three years ago. ’We was all made to 

go to school for a while." 

"All? How many of you?" 

"Six, ma'am. I'm the oldest." 

The nurse looked around the room. "Where are 

the others?" 

The cloud of bewilderment settled thicker over 
the girl's face. "That's what I dunno, ma'am. I had 
a day's pickin’ in the peas, 'bout a mile from the 
camp. When the big rain come I started home, but I 
never did find none of ’em - or nothin' ... \'ie was 

camped near the wash." 

"'Was your mother home?" 
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"Yeah, she was sleepin' there in the trailer. 
Drunk, I guess -- passed out. The kids v/as mostly 
sleepin' too, when I left. I been lookin' for 'em, 
but 

The district nurse looked up at Catherine Carter 
again. "How old are you?" 

"Sixteen." 

She might have been thirty. It didn't seem pos¬ 
sible that any face could have gathered such lines of 
weariness, so much defeat in sixteen years. And yet 
her body was slight, childish almost in its outlines. 
There was something curiously narrow and restricted, 
too, in the way she stood -- elbows close to her body, 
knees pressed together, shoulders drooping forward a 
little -- "as though she had to pay rent on the space 
her body occupies," the nurse thought. 

She wrote, "No. 436" on a card and gave it to the 
girl, checked the corresponding number on her list, 
added the name "Carter" in parentheses after "Cather¬ 
ine" and said, "Step out of line, please. Over there... 
Next." 


But it was like laying down a mystery story just 
as you reached the last page. There was something 

baffling about Catherine Carter. What did that odd 

restricted look mean? Why, as she v/ent away from the 
desk now, did she weave her way among the other flood 
refugees huddled there on the floor with that practised 
economy of space? 

The nurse yielded to an unprofessional impulse, 
rationalizing even as she yielded: If you could get 
to the bottom of one of these cases, it would help you 
to understand them all. Perhaps Catherine Garter was 
a key to the situation of the migratory workers. She 
motioned to her assistant. "Take the desk a few mom¬ 
ents, please. File these cases -" 

She called out, "No, 436." 

The girl turned her head, "That's me," she said, 
"Kath'run." 

"I want to talk to you ... What kind of work can 
you do?" 
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"I can pick peas, ma’am. Or any kind of fruit. 
Onct I worked in the flowers - shuckin' daisy seed." 

"Yes. Gan you do house work?" 

Catherine's hand went up in a startled geatiire to 

cover her quivering mouth. "I-I reckon not, 

ma'am. Not me." For the first time there was a hint 
of tears in her eyes. 

"It wouldn't he hard. There's Just my mother 

and me. And there's a little room off the kitchen you 
could use." v/hat was she letting herself in for? 

"You mean me have a room? jlyself?" 

"Yes. A little one." 

Catherine Carter laughed, a queer hard sound. 
"I'd like to, ma'am. I'd sure like to. But I guess 
I couldn't," Her voice went thin, broke into a cry... 
"I ain't never lived in a house. Never in my lifel" 


PROGRESS 


by 


Mary Ward 


Long, long ago I knew a place 
Where lilies of the valley grew; 

And roses tangled in the grass 
Each summer Junetime blushed anew. 

Pale lilacs with their cloying scent. 

And peonies both red and white; 

And in lush corners violet's 

Distilled their fragrance through the night. 

Alas, that garden is no more 
Since modern progress took command 
And ravished all its loveliness 
Because a workshop needed land. 

Its beauty slain when progress spoke. 

Its wraith is veiled in factory smoke. 


(Glover's Saturday Night) 
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LITERARY TA3TE OF EARLY MERICAN COLONISTS 

by Bert Morehouse 


The early American colonists had few books to 
read, but they were profoundly Influenced by the bodks 
they read, and they read more widely than Is generally 
supposed by us moderns. Their aim was different from 
that of many of us today. It was primarily Instruction, 
not entertalnraent, that they sought In their reading. 

/Vhen the colonial American sat down to read at 
the end of a pioneering day, such as only this sturdy 
colonist knew, it was frequently with his long-stemmed 
pipe as a mellowing companion to his chosen book, /Vith 
his meditative mind he absorbed what he read, because 
he reflected upon v/hat he read. Thus the benefits de¬ 
rived from his work and his reading have been extended 
to us in this priceless American heritage bequeathed to 
us by our forefathers. 

Some critics have falsely implied that the Amer¬ 
ican colonists were devoid of literary taste or esthet¬ 
ic Judgement because they preferred piety to plays, 
poetry and romance. Those critics could not have read 
with open minds the books found in our ancestors' lib¬ 
raries, otherw'ise they would have discovered that many 
of the despised sermons and treatises were written in 
sinewy straight-forv/ard prose and are full of ideas and 
good sense, 

"Such books are not the handiwork of half-liter¬ 
ate fanatics, as we have often been led to believe," 
states a noted research librarian, "but of shrewd and 
intelligent university men, whose piety did not keep 
them from being social thinkers." From such reflective 
thinking our ancestors learned intellectual discipline 
and the habit of following closely reasoned and logical 
argument. This gives us a new interpretation of the in¬ 
tellectual life and literary taste of the early Ameri¬ 
can colonists. 

Their reading did not consist of immersing them¬ 
selves in a book without conscious appreciation of what 
it had to offer them. They read leisurely, giving due 
cogitation to the text. They did not confine their 
reading to the Bible, but had a diversity of books. 
They read discerningly, eager for the image of thought 
which the printed word presented. Theirs was an advent- 
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ure iii thinking, quite in keeping with New vilorld pion¬ 
eering. The transit of civilization from England to the 
American colonies brought along with it the continuing 
influence upon the Anglo-Saxon civilization in this 
country. 

Today, in the deluge of ink from untrained pens, 
as one writer aptly puts it, we modern Americans might 
well emulate our ancestors in their elimination of the 
commonplace and give thoughtful attention to themes of 
universal importance, as they did. For they studied 
subjeots vital to civilization, stimulating the habit 
of selection and attentiveness in reading. 


CAMERA CLUB NOTES by Harry Arnold 


The Camera Club celebrates its first anniversary 
this month. It can look back upon a successful year of 
fine photographic work from which its members have ob¬ 
tained a great deal of enjoyment and educationi 

The present contest of snow pictures has been 
held over until the meeting of Tuesday evening, March 
11, when three prizes will be awarded for the best of 
the prints. For these prizes we are Indebted to the 
photographic shop of Emmet Black of Alhambra, the Royal 
Drug Store of Sierra Madre, and to Mr. Charles Ware, 
the President of the Club. 

Members are now urged to begin their assignments 
for "curves” to be sulxnitted in competition with the 
work of the members of the Pasadena "Club, April 7, 
when the Sierra Madre Camera Club will be their guests. 


THE GUILD ORCHESTRA 


The Arts Guild Orchestra, with a month's rehears¬ 
als behind it, is shaping into a sound organization, 
according to Jascha Gegna. The one difficulty at pres¬ 
ent, Mr, Gegna declared, is a lack of certain instru¬ 
ments, Any qualified musician in his or her teens,will 
receive a hearty welcome, especially for the wind sec¬ 
tion. 
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ARTS GUILD NOTES 


toy 


Bill Bulrke 


Captivating his audience with both his personali¬ 
ty and the unique character of his facts, .Wolfgang Rei- 
therman told an enthusiastic Guild gathering, February 
7, hov; ,'valt Disney and his organization build features 
such as ''Snowwhite" and "Fantasia." 

The youthful Sierra Madre artist, who has worked 
at the Disney studio for a number of years. Illustrated 
his explanations with rough sketches and finished char¬ 
acter drawings on celluloid. 

There has never been a time,. Mr. Reltherman said, 
when artists have been able to work with a medium hav¬ 
ing such Imaginative possibilities as that used for the 
making of these cartoons. The exaggeration which the 
animated cartoon enforces upon the artist, provides a 
wide scope; even beyond the possibilities of the regu¬ 
lar motion picture, these cartoons, with the addition 
of sound, build a greater drama or amusement. In no 
other form of entertainment, could the rage of a Donald 
Duck be so entertainingly presented, A_newspaper car¬ 
toon, in its dozen or so individual pictures, might 
tell a story; but the animated cartoon, with the sound 
of bumps and rage, establish an idea more clearly. 

Animated cartoons are at their worst, Reltherman 
admitted, when they try to simulate a character or sit¬ 
uation too photographically. The medium cannot be exact 
and lifelike. To be successful, a character must have a 
cartoon personality. Characters like Snowwhite and the 
Prince lose force when compared with others, such as 
the dwarves, because they too closely approximate ac¬ 
tual human beings, 

Reltherman explained how colors in the features 
are "cued" to moods - darks for drama, light and pret¬ 
ty" colors to 'please the ladles." He said there was no 
difficulty in giving the movement of characters a real 
smooth and lifelike ease of action; this had to be de¬ 
liberately broken in spots, however,to provide variety, 
otherwise the actors lost character. The hard equality 
to supply, he asserted, was "attitude" or "mood. It is 
not an easy job to give to pen and ink actors the emo¬ 
tions and feelings of a human being. 

This talk by Mr. Reltherman was one of the most 
interesting and instructive of any yet sponsored by the 
Guild. 
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DESERT SPRING by Leslie 3. «/ymie 


Grey and forbidding, unutterably vveary in v/eath- 
ered age, the desert rests in broody silence,an ancient 
mother v/hose children long ago went their separate ways 
to leave her lonely in her empty house. 

For ten months out of the year, this is the des¬ 
ert, unchanging, abandoned, seemingly devoid of moving 
and breathing life, its sparse vegetation in grey iso¬ 
lated clumps standing like dead sticks among the sands 
and the dusty stones. The long summer passes, and the 
autumn, and at length the winter comes with its scanty 
rains. Then suddenly a miracle happens - the miracle 
of resurrected life wrought by running water on thirsty 
soil, Al::i03t over ni^'-'^t these lifeless stj.cks, flu:^’ in 3 
a faint purple, put forth glossy leaves at all their 
spiny joints and tips like a multitude of tiny green 
flags, and within a period of days they burst into 
masses of starry bloom. Out of the naked sands push 

myriads upon myriads of fragile blossoms, for acres and 
for miles thick as the warp and v/oof of a Navajo rug, 
and as full of color. Across the broad sv/eeps of the 
valleys and up the bare hills to their summits run 
their reds, their yellows, their gleaming blues. Now 
this ancient mother has suddenly become a young girl at 
the height of her exotic beauty, all her care and her 
concern for yellow catkins in her hands and in her hair. 

Spring comes with a rush to the desert for her 
stay is short in this land. K-.rc -(here but days ago was 
a barren waste, nov/ glov/ the purple trails of the sand 
verbena, the sea-blue tracts of phacelia, the garden 
plots of the rounded incense-bush spangled with golden 
stars. Up the canyons flame the ci’imson sprays of the 
chuparosa; along the vfide alluvial fans shine the yel¬ 
low spikes of the thorny mesquit; down the deep winding 
washes spreads the grey foliage of the lacy smoke-trees, 
flowered blue as the desert skies. Here are the white 
thistle-poppy and the cardinal lobelia sw'aying in the 
wind; here are a dozen kinds of cacti, their repellent 
fierceness softened for a time as they hold out upon 
the needled tips of their stubby branches frail cups of 
green, of amber, of dark cerise. Across the open val¬ 
ley floors, into the lilac haze and into the lavender 
fringe of distance, blaze the long scarlet banners of 
the strange ocotillo. Into the distance, too, in creamy 
masses gleam the waxen bells of the stranger Joshua- 
tree; v/hile along the bases of the hills, a tree out of 
fairyland, stands the dreamy, graceful palo verde,,deep 
green-limbed and jeweled in a stipple of golden bloom. 
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It is good to walk abroad in this land when the 
spring is here. The air is pungent with the piney scent 
of resin and the heady odor of sage - and by night, the 
alluring fragrance of the white moon-like primrose in 
its chaplet of leaves. It is good to be alive here, 
and the small wild creatures of the desert know it, for 
they are suddenly astir and very active. Out of these 
flowered thickets come the startling call of the cactus 
wren, the joyous whistle of the phainopepla. Tiny liz¬ 
ards scurry up from underfoot; the desert hare and the 
antelope chipmunk dodge like brown pixies from cover to 
cover; the dark grey coyote slinks like a roving shadow 
through the lilac-misted shadows of the rolling dunes. 
High overhead, hour after lazy hour,on broad motionless 
viTings, slowly the tireless buzzard traces circle after 
questing circle upon the deep blue background of the 
cloudless sky. 

Spring comes v/ith a rush to the desert, and v;ith 
a rush again is gone. A fev/ weeks, and ti.e flowers all 
are faded, vanished before the returning summer heat. 
The small creatures, too, have vanished, retreated into 
their shaded shelters.. Except for the movements of the 
restless wind, all is motionless again, all la hushed 
and at rest. Once more, the sparse vegetation, in grey 
isolated clumps,stands like dead sticks among the naked 
sands and the dusty stones. Once more, grey and forbid¬ 
ding, unutterably weary in weathered age, the desert 
rests in broody silence, an ancient mother whose child¬ 
ren long ago went their separate ways to leave her to 
loneliness and to desolation in her empty house. 


GUILD PROGft^M FOR i\LaRGR 


The Guild program for the evening of Friday,March 
7, like that of February, is to be another program of 
art. Mr, Alfred J. Dewey v/ill give a talk on "Methods 
and Practice in the Technique of Oil Painting," and he 
v;lll Illustrate his talk by painting a landscape from 
sketches in oils, putting his instruction into practice 
as he proceeds. Following his talk Mr. Dewey will 
ansvi/er questions from the audience. 

A short musical program has been arranged to fol¬ 
low the talk on painting. 
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